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[" IS AN IRONY of history that one of the last areas of 

the world still under American military occupation 
is the very area earliest suggested for American annex- 
ation. Commodore Perry, in a dispatch to the State 
Department in 1852, urged that we assume control of 
the Ryukyus (“Lew Chew Islands”) because of “‘strict- 
est rules of moral law” and “laws of stern necessity.”? 
Our official efforts to recover from the embarrassment 
inherent in Perry’s note were apparently successful, for 
a later Asian historian observed, “It is often remarked 
that Commodore Perry’s real intention was to occupy 
Okinawa, but in the treaty between Loo-Chou and the 
United States concluded on July 11, 1854, there can 
be seen no vestige of such an intention.” 

Fate has been less considerate of our lack of interest 
in the Ryukyu Islands. Current world affairs compel 
us, unwillingly and with some uneasiness, to maintain 


Dr. Braibanti, presently at Kenyon College, will join the fac- 
ulty of Duke University in September as Associate Professor 
of Political Science. Last summer he was in Japan and the 
Ryukyus as Political Advisor to the Civil Administrator of the 
Ryukyu Islands. 


1 Perry’s ambitious proposal to occupy the islands was 
elaborated in a dispatch to the Secretary of the Navy written 
from Madeira, December 14, 1852, and again from Okinawa, 
January 25, 1854 in a letter to the Secretary of the Navy. 
Both Secretary of State Edward Everett and Navy Secretary 
J. C. Dobbin subtly but effectively restrained Perry’s zeal. The 
full text of the Madeira dispatch and the F.verett answer are 
given in Francis L. Hawks (compiler), Narrative of the Ex- 
pedition of An American Squadron to the China Seas and 
Japan, New York, D. Appleton and Co., 1856), pp. 105-109. 
The Okinawa dispatch with Dobbin’s answer as well as the 
Madeira correspondence can be found in Hunter Miller (ed.), 
Treaties and Other International Acts of the United States 
of America (U.S. Government Printing Office, 1942), vol. 6, 
pp. 587-90, 743, 759. 

2 Kanjun Higaonna, History of Foreign Relations of Okin- 
awa (no publisher indicated, March 1, 1951), p. 45. Text of 
treaty referred to is in Miller, op. cit., pp. 743-44. 


Ryukyus 


these islands under our control. The Ryukyuan archipel- 
ago, extending from Japan to Formosa, is an essential 
part of our Pacific defense perimeter. Okinawa, the 
largest and most important island, is our principal mil- 
itary bastion in the Pacific.* Much of the bombing in 
Korea has been done by plares based on Okinawi. It is 
likely that this island will grow in strategic importance, 
perhaps even replacing Japan as the administrative 
headquarters of Pacific military operations. In any 
event, our control of the islands, however unwelcome or 
unfortunate that may be, is imperative. To abandon 
them would be to invite conquest by the Soviet Union 
or Communist China—only 400 miles away. This would 
be a disastrous loss of strength to the non-Communist 
world and might well mean the loss of our power in 
the Pacific. 

In a sense, history has well prepared the Ryukyuan 
people for their uneasy role as pawn of the Pacific. 
Although nominally an independent nation for centuries, 





3 An informative survey of the strategic importance of 
Okinawa may be found in George Barrett, “Report on Okin- 
awa: A Rampart We Built,” New York Times Magazine, Sep- 
tember 21, 1952, pp. 9-11, 62-65. 
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the Ryukyus were a tribute-bearing outer dependency 
of China and yet did obeisance to Japanese overlords. 
Japanese in origin though at 
© dif- 


The people are chiefly 
Ming dyna ty Chinese of 


ferent family names migrated to Okinawa. The enigma 


the beginning of the 
of ownership was further confused by the desire of the 
Satsuma clan to keep the knowledge of their influence 
in the islands a secret both from the ruling Tokugawa 
and from China. Hence evidence of Japan: languace, 
customs, and dre wa suppre ed when Ver ( hine se 
ships were in port. Okinawan officials were required to 
take an oath sealed in blood promising to ke no men- 
tion of Japanese alfiairs to Chinese visitor 

In 1872 the new Meiji government in Japan ordered 
Okinawa to relinquish relations with China and seven 
years later Okinawa was integrated as tl t7th pre- 


fecture of Japan. The northernmost island of Amami 


had already been made a part of Kagoshima prefecture 
American 


although accidental and unofficial. Ex- 


Even these events were not without sore 
involvement 
President Grant, visiting Japan in 1879, was called upon 
to mediate in a dispute arising from China’s objection 
to Japanese annexation of the Ryukyus. The resulting 
compromise, placing the southernmost islands of Miyako 
and Yaeyama under Chinese trust, was rejected by both 
Ryukyuan King Shotai and the From 


that time until the Japanese 


Ching dynasty 
surrender in 1945. the 


chain was an Japan 


island integral part of 


entire 
Proper and was regarded by the 


of the homeland rather than as an overseas colony 


Japanese as part 


The Impact of Yalta 


The decision was made at Yalta and reaflirmed at 


Cairo and Potsdam that Japan would be stripped of 


all islands in the Pacific “seized or occupied” since 
1914 and of all other territories taken by violence and 
greed, Such areas, accordine to Prime Minister Yoshica, 
totaled 45 percent of the Japaness Empire The assump- 
tion of illegal seizure was true tor all the territories 
taken from Japan except South Sakhalin and the Kurile, 
Ryukyu, and Bonin Islands. The negotiations at Yalta 
resulted in an agreement that South Sakhalin and the 
Kuriles would be 


This was a radical, not to say startling, departure from 


handed over to the Soviet Union 


the rationale for territorial changes declared at Cairo 
Neither of these territories, as Prime Minister Yoshida 


asserted with commendable restraint at the San Fran- 


t The Amami archipelago, less than 200 miles from Japan, 
has been closely integrated culturally and politically with the 
Satsuma clan since at least the early 17th century. For a pro 


between Amami culture 
and that of pre lokugawa Japan see Douelas G. Haring, 
“Japanese National Character,’ The Yale Re Spring, 
388-92, and “Amami Gunto: Forgotten Islands, 


19, 95? 


vocative analysis showing connections 
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Far Eastern Survey, November 


74 


Peace Conference, had been illicitly taken by 


Placed in a context of declared non-agegrandize- 


CiIscgao 


Japan 
ment, this action of the Soviet Union can be recarded 
as territorial banditry, and the Allies at Yalta, if indeed 
the, did concur, were acecssories in the crime. However 
unjust the seizure, South Sakhalin and the Kuriles are 
part of the Soviet empire and, for the moment at least 


beyond recall 
Phe predicament of the Ryukyus cannot be so clearly 
Cescribed. Ambiguous though their status may be, this 


very lmpreciion Cistinguishes our territorial policy 


from that of the Soviet Union—a point made to good 
effect by John Foster Dulles at San Francisco. Obvious- 
ly the islands have not been returned to Japan, but 


neither have they been ceded to any other nation 


Japan’s residual sovereignty is recognized in the Peace 
Conterence minutes by both Dulles and Yoshida. al- 
thouvth it is not spelled out in the treaty document.” 


Article 
cur in 
islands under the grusteeship: system of the United Na- 
with the United States as the administering au- 


Until then the United States is to exercise 


» of the Peace Treaty requires that Japan con- 


any proposal of the United States to place the 


tions, 
thority. 
exclusive and paramount jurisdiction over the area. 

Despite this formal declaration there is reason to be- 
lieve that our real hope is the return of all or part of 
the area to Japan. This is suggested by the remarks of 
Dulles and Yoshida at the Peace Conference,’ by the 
increasingly articulate view of Japan that the island 
be returned, and by our awareness of widespread de- 
ire among Ryukyuans for return to Japan. It is also 
noteworthy that the United States has not yet proposed 
trustecship and has encouraged official relations between 
the Japanese and Ryukyuan governments 


Ryukyan. 


return of the 


Phere is also strong sentiment in Japanese, 


and American circles favoring immediate 
Amami archipelago, immediately north of 28°N. Lat., 


to Japan This proposal is realistic, reasonable, and in 


with the desires of the Amamiuans as well 


COMSONnANnce 
as of the These islands have no. strategic 
value to the United States and their people are close: 


There are many 


Japan st 


culturally to Japan than to Okinawa 
reasons—-historical, administrative, cultural, economic, 


Conclusion and Signature of the 
Depart- 


> Conference for the 
Treaty of Peace with Japan, Record of Proceedings 
ment of State Publication 4392), pp. 277-78. See also Joseph 
L. Sutton, “Territorial Claims ef Russia and Japan in the 
Kurile Islands,’ Occastonal Papers No. 1, University of Michi 
gan Center for Japanese Studies Ann Arbor, 1951), pp 
$5-b1, and Hiroteru Yamamoto, “History of the Kuriles, Shik 
otan and the Habomai Islands,” ¢ niemporar) Japan October- 
December 1951, pp. 495-96 
6 Peace Conference, Record of Proceeding 
See also remarks by Dulles in Tokyo at a meeting of 
October-De- 


pp. 78 and 271 


Chambers of Commerce Contemporary apan 
, } 


984-89 
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and _ political—for returning Amami to the Japanese.” 

As regards the rest of the Ryukyu Islands, the fore- 
gon? analysis suggests considerable ambiguity as to 
their future. The absence of policy statements resolving 
this uncertainty leads to deep discontent among the 
people—a_ discontent emotionally projected against 
American administration. The inevitable result is  dis- 
articulation in American military government, which in 
turn seems to substantiate the antagonism of the peop!- 
This uneasiness arising from uncertainty is the most ser- 
ious problem in the Ryukyus today. At its root is the 
emotional and spiritual void created by severance from 
Japan—-the fountainhead of the Ryukyuans’ culture 
and the object of their emotional allegiance for many 
generations. To all outward appearances the Ryukyus 
have been cut off from their mainland and have been 
occupied by a nation which, however well intentioned, 
is culturally alien. Moreover, the Japanese are now po- 
litical and legal equals of the Americans, but the 
Ryukyuans, their Japanese citizenship held in suspension, 
are subject to military occupation and are legally sub 
ordinate to both Americans and Japanese—-a situation 
shocking to Ryukyuan_ self-respect. Most Ryukyuans 
and many Americans fail to appreciate that the seem- 
ingly ambiguous status of the islands is due entirely to 
the cold war—a chromic crisis quite beyond American 
control. 

The prospect of United Nations trusteeship is re- 
garded with nothing less than horror, Ryukyuans con- 
sider themselves too advanced politically and too im- 
portant historically to be governed as a trust territory. 


Professor Douglas G, Haring notes that among the peo- 


ple of Amami trusteeship is equated with Japan’s ad- 


ministration of Nations C Mandate, 


now known as Micronesia. The use of the same ideo- 
and “trust” 


the League of 
graphic symbol for the words “mandate” 
reinforces this unfortunate identification. It is possible, 
however, that “trusteeship” has merely become a symbol 
for a deeper emotional problem: apprehension of being 
cut off from Japan and permanently suspended in a 
sort of culture-less vacuum. 

The wisdom of hindsight leads to the belief that the 
Ryukyus should never have been administratively separ- 
ated from Japan. It might have been better to occupy 
them as Japan itself was occupied and to continue our 
military bases by agreement as in Japan. Had this been 
done cight years ago, a pattern of American dominance 
would have emerged from the complex of Ryukyuan, 
This 


value of the 


Japanese, and American relations. dominance 
would continue to insure the strategic 
islands even after the restoration of Japanese sovereign- 


ty. But it is eight years too late to correct this error, if 


8 See Douglas G. Haring’s article in Far Eastern Survey, 


November 19, 1952, cited 
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error it be. To return Okinawa to Japan now and con- 
tinue our bases under agreement with a sovereign Jap- 
anese government might prove disastrous as is shown 
below. Reversion of the Ryukyu Islands now to Japan ts 
hardly feasible, although, naturally enough, this is dit 
ficult for Ryukyuans to believe 

The battle of Okinawa was one of the bloodiest of 
the Pacific war and the physical destruction and social 
upheaval resulting from it are the principal factors 
Although — the 
1945, lasted only 82 


affecting present conditions.” struggle 
for the island, begun on April 1, 
days, practically everything above ground was destroy- 
ed in the battle area, Whatever escaped was devastated 
by a particularly vicious typhoon which followed in 
the summer. On'y the southern third of Okinawa was 
affected by battle; the remaining portion aS well as 
the other major islands of Amami, Yaeyama, and 
Miyako were untouched, But it was the southern third 
which was the economic and administrative center for 
the entire archipelago and had the most fertile land, 


port facilities, and smail industries. 


Economic Difficulties 

The islands have always been, in modern times, a 
deficit area in food and other commodities. Although 
two-thirds of the people are engaged in agric ulture, 
the crop yield is entirely inadequate to sustain the pop- 
Rice, 


white potatoes, small grains, millet, and soy beans are 


ulation. Sweet potatoes are the principal crop 
grown in much smaller quantity, The topography ts 
exceedinely rugeed and the soil infertile. Of the total 


land area of about 826,335 acres only about a quarter 
is under cultivation. Even before the war 2) percent 
of the food requirements had to be imported. The 


vood fishing 


surrounding ocean provides potentially 
grounds, but the Ryukyuans lack the managerial skill 
and foresight necessary to provide fish to mect more 
than minimum food requirements in’ coastal villages 
Under American aegis a modern refrigerated warehouse 
and ice plant with 1,000 tons’ storage capacity has been 
built. This plant, combined with improvements in har- 
bor facilities and provision for fishing gear and sup 
plies, should make it profitable to catch and freeze 
supplies of fish ample for domestic needs and even 
for export 

About 97 percent of the land area is forest, and 
forest products are an important form of cash imecome 
as well as a source of material for fuel and shelter. The 


rate of cut is twice the annual growth, A vigorous pro 


9 A Japanese force of 120,000 men defended the island 
against an amphibious force of more than twice that num 
ber. United States Strategic Bombing Survey, The Campaigns 
of the Pacific War (U.S. Government Printing Office, 1946 
pp. 524-51 
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gram to increase forest potential has been undertaken. 

In the eight years of American control, dramatic 
changes have been made in public works and communi- 
cations. Nearly a hundred miles of highways have been 
constructed and permanent bridges placed where need- 
ed. The military and commercial harbor facilities at 
Naha are now among the best in the Pacific. A 46,000- 
kw. steam power plant furnishes electricity not only 
for military use but commercially for Okinawan homes 
and industries. A water supply system and new capitol 
building for the Ryukyuan government have been built. 
Domestic mail and telegraph services are excellent and 
international telecommunication is expanding as agree- 
ments are made with other nations, 

Major physical improvements have been financed by 
more than $200 million appropriated by Congress under 
the program for Government and Relief in Occupied 
Areas (GARIOA). The objective of GARIOA is restor- 
ation of the economy to prewar level and strengthen- 
ing the strategic value of Okinawa. The presumption 
is that GARIOA-financed enterprises will eventually 
be completely owned by the Ryukyuan government. 
About $100 million worth of surplus military supplies 
have been distributed to the Ryukyuan people at no 
cost to them. Foreign trade is difficult because there 
are few exportable items. Black sugar and tsumugi silk 
(specially dyed brocade silk) account for 75 percent of 
the total value of exports, which, before the war, 
averaged $8 million a year. Although a balance of trade 
can never be achieved, American efforts are in the 
direction of encouraging new exportable manufactures. 
Human labor for use in construction is now the chief 
salable item. More than 72,000 persons have been em- 


ployed in activities generated by the occupation. This 
produces Ryukyuan yen earnings and develops a reser- 
voir of technical skills, but it also creates an artificial 
economy. New industries must be developed to absorb 
laborers displaced by completion of construction pro- 
jects. Unless this is done, unemployment will result in 


serious unrest and discontent. The American military 
government is aware of this problem and hopes it can 
be met by the operation of a new 750-ton-capacity 
sugar refining plant, the new fisheries refrigeration 
plant, promotion of other new industries, and encourage 
ment of foreign investment. With the economy mood 
of Congress, it is more urgent than ever that the Ryu- 
kyuan economy balance itself, 

Advances in public health have been significant even 
with a shortage of trained Ryukyuan medical person- 
nel, Emphasis has been on control of epidemic diseases, 
development of hospitals, and training of nurses. The 
educational system has been reorganized following the 
pattern of reforms in Japan. A public school system 
with more than 250,000 pupils is capped by a university. 
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The economic outlook is not brightened by analysis 
of population trends. The present population is slightly 
under a million and is increasing at the rate of 2 per- 
cent a year. The density in terms of cultivable land is 
nearly the highest in the world. Emigration is out of 
the question. Resettlement on the islands is impossible 
since only 30 islands of the 140 in the archipelago are 
of any significant size. Of these only four (Okinawa, 
Amami, Yaeyama, and Miyako) 
few villages. The economic destiny of the islands is 
worsened by the fact that appetites for material con- 
veniences have been whetted by eight years of ex- 
tended contact with American culture. The result is 
aspiration for a living standard completely beyond 
the economic potential of the islands. It is conceivable 


have more than a 


that this tragedy might have been lessened if the Ryu- 
kyus had remained part of Japan, with rehabilitation 
accomplished within the patterns of Japanese culture. 


But this is speculation at best. 


The Role of Military Government 

The character of American military government has 
changed gradually from direct operational control to 
indirect supervision of the indigenous government. The 
diminution of our direct control has been in proportion 
to the ability of the newly organized Ryukyuan govern- 
ment to accept responsibility. The chief obstacle to the 
development of @ responsible constitutional democracy 
is the complete lack of experience in self-government. 
Key positions in the bureaucracy of Okinawa had 
been held by Japanese. It is nearly impossible to fill 
top civil service positions with men who have executive 
skill, sense of responsibility, and ability to handle com- 
plex problems. The contrast between this shortage and 
the wealth of administrative talent in Japan is striking. 
A few key positions are now held by Ryukyans who 
had been trained in Japan for middle management 
positions, but their growing ability is not reinforced by 
a well developed civil service below the top level. 

A Government of the Ryukyu Islands (GRI) was 
established in April 1952 after progressive changes in the 
native government, each change providing more respon- 
sibility. The executive branch is presidential rather than 
parliamentary in form. The Chief Executive is ap- 
pointed by American authorities, although eventually 
this will be an elective office. The government is neces- 
sarily a highly centralized, unitary type. There is no 
Naha and _ the 


86 cities, towns, and villages. A useless intermediate 
‘ 


political unit between the GRI at 


unit (gunto) was abolished in July 1952. 

The United States Civil Administration of the Ryukyu 
Islands (USCAR) is the American agency immediately 
concerned with Ryukyuan affairs. Its chief, the Civil 
Administrator, is a general officer and most of the de- 
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partment heads are civilians, Working against great 
odds, with frequent turnover, and handicapped by pocr 
personnel in the earliest and most difficult days of oc- 
cupation, USCAR work in 
developing a responsible Ryukyuan government. 
USCAR is subordinate to the commanding general 
of the Ryukyus Military Command (RYCOM), which 
is a purely military organization. Although the nominal 
military governor of the Ryukyus is the Far Eastern 
Theater commander in Tokyo, General Mark Clark, 
most of the authority is delegated to the RYCOM 
commander. The omnipresent problem of occupation 


has done commendable 


administration arises in the Ryukyus: since civil affairs 

USCAR) is subordinate to purely military head- 
quarters (RYCOM) there is often subordination of 
Ryukyuan civil interests to the narrower interests of mili- 
tary necessity. From time to time, this problem of in- 
ternal coordination is aggravated by the peculiar posi- 
tion of the Corps of Engincers.'’ The Army Engineer, 
who is responsible for all construction on Okinawa, is 
answerable through a separate chain of command to 
Coneress and thus circumvents the local military com- 
manders all the way up the line. The essential coordina- 
tion and meshing of Ryukyuan, strategic, and engineer- 
ing considerations in planning construction is left to 
voluntary efforts, the success of which depends largely 
on the personalities of the officers involved. 

The major problem faced by American civil ad- 
ministration is beyond its authority to correct. A sys- 
tematic, meaningful, coherent program of rehabilita- 
tion has been difficult (some would say impossible) in 
the face of the undetermined status of the islands. If 
it had been known from the beginning that the islands 
were to revert to Japan, the occupation could have par- 
alleled the occupation program in Japan. Then eventual 
reversion to Japan could have been smoothly accom- 
plished. On the other hand, if the islands are to be 
made a trust territory the economy and government 
should be geared to that prospect. In the absence of a 
decision, the development of the islands has inevitably 
proceeded as though it were an independent nation— a 
prospect impossible to realize. 

The dilemma we face is this: after eight years of 
occupation, the expenditure of probably more than 
$300 million (if any estimate can be made), and the 
well-intentioned efforts of many hundreds of Americans, 
the Ryukyuans want to be returned to Japan. Polls 
conducted by Americans indicate that the feeling is near- 
ly universal. The reasons for this attitude are many. 
During the cight-year period there has been enough 
maladministration, bungling, and contact with a few 
unscrupulous Americans to cause Ryukyuans to compare 


10 See Arthur Maas, Muddy Waters (Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press, 1951). 
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our rule unfavorably with that of the Japanese. But 
the chief reason is the spiritual hopelessness faced by 

people who have been severed from the tap roots of 
their culture. This is the unarticulated but deeply felt 
reason for the intense desire to return to Japan, even 
when it is admitted that Japan will be unable to 
protect or to rehabilitate the islands. In part, of course, 
what the Ryukyuans want is merely an end to un- 
certainty. Many of them, particularly in southern Oki- 
nawa, are mainly concerned for their fate as a cultural 
entity and do not strongly desire return of the islands 
to Japan. Some of these favor becoming a territory of 
the United States; almost none would accept trustee- 
ship. Knowing that they cannot be independent, they 
are willing to accept almost any alternative if only 
some decision on their destiny is made. 

Ihe whole problem is further aggravated by the 
vigorous, articulate activity of the Conununist People’s 
Party, which exploits the uncertainty, accuses the United 
States of agerandizement, and spotlights every de- 
ficiency in American adminstration, How intense the 
feelings of the people would be without this noxious 
Communist agitation it is difficult to estimate. 


The Central Dilemma 

The central dilemma, then, is the disposition of the 
Ryukyu Islands. A decision needs to be made. It should 
be communicated to the people with vigor, courage, 
sympathy, and directness. It should be implemented in 
such a way as to convince them that for them as men 
the future holds hope and dignity consistent with their 
traditions and aspirations, 

Five alternative solutions to this problem have been 
proposed by Ryukyuans and Americans: annexation by 
the United States, complete independence, UN trustee- 
ship, immediate return to Japan, and finally, continua- 
tion of the present status. None of these proposals quite 
meets the needs of Pacific realpolitik or the traditions 
or aspirations of Ryukyuans or Americans. Annexation 
is immoral and unthinkable in the face of our renuncia- 
tion of territorial desires; independence is impossible 
because of a deficit economy and the inexperience of 
the people, and because it would probably mean even- 
tual seizure by Communist China or the Soviet Union. 
Trusteeship would not really change the present situa- 
tion since the Ryukyuan government would retain the 
same form and the fundamental question would re- 
main unanswered: what would come after trusteeship? 

The most widely held view favors immediate return of 
all of the islands to Japan. This is a solution which has 
great appeal, but is likely to be unworkable in the face 
of the need for maintaining military strength there, A 
sovercign Japan in the Ryukyus would put the success 
of our military mission at the mercy of unpredictable 
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and delicate relations between. Japanese, Ryukyuans, 
and Americans. If the military mission were but a small 
part of the politics and economy of the islands (as is the 
case in Japan), this would be no great problem. But the 
southern third of Okinawa is dotted with large military 
bases which completely dominate the island’s economy 
and way of life. If the Japanese were sovereign, Ryu- 
kyuan and Japanese interests might well combine to 
embarrass American objectives. The degree of Japanese 
toleration of and cooperation with Americans would de- 
pend on the political situation in Japan Proper. This 
is hardly stable enough to guarantee maximum goodwill 
toward Americans.'' The decrease in tempo of the Kor- 
ean war will threaten Japanese economy. Unless the 
United States supports that’ economy Japan may be 
forced to look with sympathy to China and the Soviet 
Union. This attitude, if directed against Americans on 
Okinawa, can reduce this military bastion to a hotbed 
of contentious strife. Under the circumstances, it seems 
better to assure central, overall control by American 
military authorities, 

The most promising solution, in the writer's opinion, 
is a blend of several of the above proposals. It should 
maintain the principle of Japan’s residual sovereignty. It 
should contemplate reversion to Japan in due course, 
contingent upon Japan’s ability to resume responsibility 
for the islands. The Amami group should be returned to 
Japan immediately as evidence of our good faith. The 
idea of United Nations trusteeship should be abandoned, 
and the United States should admit candidly and un- 
ashamedly that it will retain immediate control until 
reversion to Japan is feasible 


should 


from our ad- 


In the interim of American rule the peoph 
be shown the advantages which accrue 
ministration, Obvious as these may seem, they have 
not been presented to the Ryukyuans in an effective 
way. The first advantage is that the Ryukyus are at the 
confluence of two great cultures. To their earlier ex- 
periences with China and Japan they can now add a 
aew experience with the West, This places them in 
a remarkable position in the Pacific and prepares them 
for a significant place in the Japanese nation. Secondly, 
the people have been given unprecedented opportunity 
to develop new. skills in business, government, and 
mechanical activities, and have been accorded respon- 
sibilities never dreamed of under Japanese rule. This is 
a spiritual value without price and if fully appreciated 
might do much to raise the self-esteem of the people. 
The third advantage of American rule is the incompar- 
able gains in physical rehabilitation and public health 


which could not have been accomplished by any other 


“Japanese Opinion in the Far 
Spring, 1951, 


11 See James R. Thayer, 
Eastern Conflict,” Publy 


pp. 76-88. 
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nation. These advantages, if effectively presented to the 
people in a context admitting eventual reversion to 
Japan, would go far toward giving meaning and value 


to the interim period of American rule. 
After declaration of these policies the Ryukyus would 
have to be re-identified culturally with Japan and the 


way prepared for integration in the Japanese scheme 


of government. Unrestricted travel between the islands 
and Japan should be allowed. Expert help and advice 
to solve specific problems should come from Japan 
rather than from the United States. Financial, eco- 
nomic, and foreign trade affairs should be meshed 
with those of Japan. This period will be difficult be- 
the Ryukyuans will immediately focus their al- 
legiance on Japan and might even work openly against 


It will be necessary firmly and quietly 


Cause 


the Americans 
to assert American control even while experimenting 
with progressive decontrol. If the experiment proceeds 
with amicable relations between Japanese, Ryukyuans, 
and Americans, it might even be conceivable to return 
the islands before Japan is able to defend them mili- 
tarily. We could retain our military bases under an 
agreement sirailar to that made for Japan. This is 
unlikely, however, for reasons earlier explained. 

The importance of such a policy is that it would 
make official and boldly assert what now seems to be 
our unstated aim. It would give as much certainty to 
the Ryukyuan future as it is in our power to give. Yet 
it would be flexible enough to allow for almost any 
unexpected move by the Communist world, It would 
reassert the benefits brought by the United States and 
would reestablish emotional bonds with Japan. It 
would, finally, provide a counter to the Communists’ 
propaganda which now makes much of the uncertainty 


enveloping the islands, 


FOREIGN INVESTMENTS IN INDIA 
N'’ FOREIGN INVESTMENT in India since 1948, ex- 


clusive of goods and reinvestment of profits, has 
amounted to approximately 80.3 million 
$16.9 million, according to the Times of India (quoted 
in International Financial News Survey, International 
Monetary Fund). Of this more than four-fifths (67.4 
million rupees) came from Great Britain, while Switzer- 


rupees, or 


land furnished 4.6 million rupees, Canada 1.7 million, 
and the United States 787,000. 

In mid-1948, according to the same source, the total 
amount of foreign investment in India, reckoned at 
market value, amounted to 5,964 million rupees, of 
which the United Kingdom accounted for 3,760 million, 
the United States for 300 million, Pakistan for 210 
million, the British West Indies for 150 million, Switzer- 
land for 100 million, and Canada for 90 million. 
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The Indian Communist Party 


BY RUTH FISCHER 


| THE GENERAL ELECTION of 1951-52, the first to be 


held in the Republic of India, the Communist Party 
unexpectedly emerged as a serious challenge to the 
Congress Party, not because of the number of contests 
won by its candidates but because it showed itself to 
be solidly entrenched in certain strategic regions of the 
country. Viewed against the background of the victory 
of the Communists in China, the rise of the Indian 
Party is of special interest. It is impossible, however, 
correctly to assess the prospects of this Party without 
first reviewing certain of the key events in its history. 
The record will show the unwisdom of drawing facile 


analogies between the Indian and the Chinese Com- 


munist movements. 

Not until 1942 did the Indian Communists come of 
age as a party and achieve the nation-wide organiza- 
tion which they had desired for more than twenty 
years.’ Two factors in particular were responsible for 


Miss Fischer, who was at one time Chairman of the German 
Communist Party and a member of the Presidium of the 
Comintern, visited India in 1951-52 in connection with a 


study of Comintern policies in Asia. 


|! The early Comintern generation had high hopes for the 
coming Indian revolution. At the Second World Congress of 
the Communist International in 1920, Lenin wrote a_ thesis 
on the National and Colonial Questions, with India primarily 
in mind, in which he urged a policy that would effect “the 
closest alliance of all the national and colonial liberation 
movements with Soviet Russia; the form of this alliance is 
to be determined by the degree of development of the Com- 
munist movement among the proletariat of each country, o1 
of the bourgeois-democratic liberation movement of the work- 
ers and peasants in backward countries or among backward 
nationalities * (See V. 1. Lenin, Selected Works, Moscow, 
1938, Vol. 10, pp. 233-37 

\ supplementary, and contradictory, thesis was written at 
Lenin’s request by the youthful future founder of the Indian 
Communist Party, M. N. Rov, who, removed by background 
and education from the 
placed much more emphasis than Lenin on the necessity for 


Western proletarian, paradoxically 
a proletarian revolution in India. More than twenty years 
passed before the weak, isolated Indian Communist organiza- 
tions even merged as one all-India party, and during that time 
the Indian movement was repeatedly cited by the Comintern 
as an example of bad organization, confused ideology and 
impotent politics, in contrast to the Chinese Communists, who 
succeeded in establishing a united party as early as 1920, 
gained considerable political and military experience, devel- 
oped a corps of talented leaders, and became an important 
force not only in China but also in Southeast Asia and the 
Middle East. (See Protocol of the Sixth World Congress of 
the Comintern, Hamburg, 1928, Vol. 3, pp. 244-45 
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the slow development of Indian Communism. First, it 
was presented to the country in the terminology of ra- 
tionalism, the French Enlightenment and Western 
Marxism, with a touch of Brahmin hauteur —an ap- 
proach ill suited to Indian society. Second, Indian na- 
expression in Gandhi's 


tionalist found 


movement, which had developed characteristically In- 


aspirations 


dian methods of organizing peasant resistance to Bri- 
tish rule. Thus the Indian Communist Party remained 
on the fringe of the nationalist movement even when, 
in 1935, after enunciation of the Popular Front pro- 
gram by the Seventh World Congress of the Commu- 
nist International, the Indian Communists formed a 
united front with the Socialists as well as cooperating 
with the Congress Party against the British in an at- 
tempt at integration in the over-all national struggle. In 
those years Congress and Communist leaders, who spent 
much time in jail, were united by their common perse- 
cution. 

In the years immediately 1942 
the promulgation of the Defense of India Ordinance 
of December 3, 1939), Communists had been subject 


before (following 


to arrest, and many had been confined in the detention 
camp for political prisoners at Deoli, When, however, 
the Soviet Union was attacked by Germany, Sir Regin- 
ald Maxwell, the Secretary for Home Affairs in’ the 
Government of India, brought the interned Commu- 
nists a letter from the British Communist Harry Pollitt 
asking them to cooperate with the British authorities in 
an anti-fascist effort, and offered to secure their re- 
lease if they would do so. On their agreement, the 
Communists were released, and in July 1942 the ban 
on their Party was lifted, so that it acquired legal stand- 
ing for the first time in nearly a decade.’ On_ their 
part, the Communists thereupon began to support the 
anti-fascist People’s War. 

This sudden shift from an anti-British, nationalist 
policy to support of the British war effort had a disas- 
trous effect on the development of the Party as an 
organization. It served to rekindle latent sectarian and 


2 ‘The details of this incident are taken from a forthcom- 
ing study of Indian Communism prepared for the Institute 
of Pacific Relations by Minoo R. Masami, who very kindly 
permitted the writer to consult it in manuscript. See also 
Masani’s article “The Communist Party in India,” Pacific Af 
fairs, March 1951 

$ The First Congress of the Indian Communist Party took 


place in 1943 
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doctrinal tendencies because of the difficulties involved 
in presenting a wholly European concept—that of anti- 
fascism, or the resistance of European peoples to dom- 
a German-controlled 
fascist axis Nev- 
ertheless, the propensity of Indian intellectuals to in- 


ination either by Germany or by 
in a distinctly non-European milieu 


terest themselves spiritually in the problems of the non- 
Indian world, as well as their cosmopolitan experience 
and psychology, and the fairly extensive knowledge of 
European conditions on the part of Indian exiles, en- 
abled the Communists to win new adherents and to 
avoid engulfment in the tide of national sentiment that 
reached a crest with the voluntary evacuation of India 


by the British. 


Cooperation with Britain 

The period of British-Communist cooperation in In- 
dia illumines several aspects of the Indian Communist 
movement and particularly its present situation vis-d-vis 
the Congress Party and Government. P. C. Joshi, who 
was then head of the Party, advocated permanent co- 
operation, through the People’s War, between the So- 
viet Union and the capitalist but anti-fascist world 
Britain. Joshi 


had started his political career as a follower of Gandhi, 


powers, the United States and Great 


‘having been recruited by Jawaharlal Nehru, and _re- 
mained an admirer of the Mahatma throughout his 
career. Yet he found himself forced to accuse Gandhi 
of pro-fascist sympathies, since the Party line of the 
time held that the millennium would be achieved by an 
Allied victory, which would free all peoples, including 
the Indian, from colonial bondage. On their part, 
Gandhi and the other Congress leaders were outraged 


by the Communists’ behavior.* 


4 Traces of that bitter controversy appear in an interesting 
pamphlet, Correspondence between Mahatma Gandhi and 
P. C. Joshi (Bombay, 1945). Gandhi asked Joshi many awk- 
ward questions about the meaning of the “people’s war.’ He 
inquired, for instance, whether it signified a war in behalf 
of India’s millions, or of the Negroes of Africa and the 
United States, or of all of them, and whether the Allies 
were engaged in such a war. The most troublesome question 
concerned the finances of the Party, for it was commonly be- 
lieved that the Indian Communists were accepting money from 
the government for propaganda purposes. When Gandhi re- 
quested a public audit of the Party's accounts, Joshi replied 
that the treasurer of the Party was working with a thousand 
Party members at Bezwada, “removing the silt from the 
canal so that 50,000 acres may get more water and the 
peasants of Kistna may grow more food for famished Malay- 
alees.”” He offered, however, to submit the accounts for 
Gandhi's inspection at the first possible moment, adding: 
“You will find some anonymous donors, but I believe that 


you also accept anonymous donors. But to dispel any sus- 


picion that ‘anonymous’ may be code for Government cash, I 
representative) the 


am prepared to give you (not your 
names.” As far as the writer is aware, this inspection never 


took place. 
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While the Indian Communist Party thus found it- 
self in the anomalous position of fighting in the same 
with its traditional Britain, the 


camp arch-enemy, 


struggle between the Congress movement and London 
reached a climax. The Indian. nationalists were not 
anti-German in the way that the British or French 
liberals and laborites were. Hitler as an antagonist of 
Britain was not unpopular in India, and the war be- 
tween Germany and Britain was hopefully regarded 
there as the beginning of a cataclysm that might over- 
turn even the British Raj.° Nehru’s political philosophy 
contained, and contains today, stronger clements of 
Western anti-Fascism than Gandhi's, whose policy of 
non-resistance to Japanese aggression was nothing 
more than a formula for conditional cooperation with 
the Japanese “Quit Asia” offensive. Prime Minister 
Churchill, sensing the danger, ordered the arrest of 
the whole Congress hierarchy, including Gandhi and 
° 

5 A similar sympathy had been felt for Germany in the first 
world war. The Germans had been popular at that time be- 
cause of their demonstrated ability to inflict military defeats 
on a power which had appeared omnipotent to its subject 
peoples, and because their government had promised an In- 
dian Revolutionary Committee in Berlin that it would supply 
money and arms in support of the Indian war of independence 

M. N. Roy has recently disclosed that a committee calling 
itself a General Staff was formed in India to direct the 
coming revolution, that a messenger was dispatched to Berlin 
to obtain arms, and that he himself went first to Java on 
a similar quest and then, on the advice of the German am- 
bassador to China, set out for Germany, disguised as a 
Christian priest. After wandering for a year and a half through 
Malaya, Indonesia, Indochina, the Philippines, Japan, Korea 
and China, he reached San Francisco in the summer of 1916, 
expecting that the United States would ultimately prove as 
helpful as Germany. Instead, he was arrested as a dangerous 
German spy, for the United States was already drifting to- 
ward war with Germany and did not regard Indian-German 
cooperation with a benevolent eye. (“The Quest for the 
Golden Fleece,” The Radical Humanist, Calcutta, February 
1, 1953.) 

The attempt to obtain German assistance for the Indian 
revolution was renewed somewhat more vigorously in the 
second world war, when Subhas Chandra Bose, an outstand- 
ing Congress figure who had opposed Gandhi's refusal to 
countenance the use of force against the British, formed an 
Indian National Army of some 2,000 Indians stranded in 
Europe, and assumed the title of Netaji, or leader. At the 
same time, Rash Behari Bose organized an Indian Independ- 
ence League in Southeast Asia. Subhas Bose, planning to lib- 
erate India by means of an invading army, flew to Japan in 
1944 or 1945 with the intention of proceeding thence to 
Burma, but was reportedly killed in an airplane accident en 
route, He is celebrated in present-day India as a Resistance 
hero who disproved the common assumption that Indians are 
inherently passive and non-militant. The ex-members of his 
legion, who comprise a special elite, collaborated with war- 
time Germany, not because they endorsed Hitler’s domestic 
policies, but in the belief that “the enemy of my enemy is 


my friend 
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Nehru, on August 8, 1942—not until, that is, the 
British had won the support of the Indian Communists. 
Although Gandhi's, and more particularly Nehru’s, 
policy toward the West became more neutral, and in 
this sense more anti-Japanese, during the following 
years, to emerge at the end of the war with a rather 
clearly pro-Western orientation, Congress leaders have 
never forgiven the Communists for their wartime align- 
ment with the British Indian government.* 

The advent of independence after the war found the 
Indian Communists unprepared and confused. The 
most conservative British political element in India 
believed that India was unfit for unification and would 
fall apart as soon as the protectors ef law, order and 
civilization had withdrawn. The Communists blended 
this British distrust of their country with a crude adap- 
tation of Mao Tse-tung’s peasant-war strategy, and 
sought a Yenan of their own from which to march on 
New Delhi. In doing so, they overlooked the fact that 
Mao did not march on Nanking until after twenty 
years of trial and error, in the course of which he had 
consolidated the most powerful Communist party out- 
side of the Soviet Union, 

On the other hand, at the outset of independence 
Indian affairs were sufficiently disorganized to lend a 
semblance of logic to the Communists’ shift to an in- 
surrectionist strategy. The Nizam of Hyderabad, the 
Moslem ruler of sixteen million Hindus, resisted the 
central government for more than a year at a time 
when communal warfare and the exodus of millions 
of refugees had created conditions approaching anar- 
chy in the Pu ijab, and when the Kashmir issue seemed 
to be leading to a war with Pakistan. The conflict be- 
tween New Delhi and the Nizam brought on a peasant 
uprising, which the Communists exploited by entrench- 
ing themselves in several areas, of which Telengana 
became the most widely known. They were anxious to 
atone for their past sins of opportunism. by manifest- 
ing ultra-revolutionary virtues, and were also respond- 
ing to the current of extremism which stimulated Com- 
munist parties throughout the world in that Zhdanov 
era. Their seizure of local power in the border region 
required them to take over village organizations, estab- 
lish camps, and form guerrilla detachments which 
ranged over wide areas and expropriated landlords by 
force of arms. Thus, for the first time, the Indian Com- 
munist Party was confronted with problems of practical 
policy. Because of the insecure position of the central 


6 In a debate in Parliament in 1952 concerning an exten- 
sion of the Preventive Detention Law, the Home Minister, 
Dr. K. N. Katju, said: “The only period in which the 
Communist Party cooperated with the authorities in the pre- 
servation of peace and tranquillity was for three years after 
1942.” (Hindustan Times, New Delhi, July 18, 1952.) 
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government, the Communists had high hopes of mak- 
ing Hyderabad their Yenan and of marching thence to 
New Delhi. In the autumn of 1948, however, the gov- 
ernment drove them out of Hyderabad City, which 
they had controlled for more than a year, and_ this 
reverse ended the attempt to establish an Indian Yenan. 


Confusion in the Party 

The shifts from propaganda to insurrectionist policy 
and back again, more or less, to propaganda did not 
occur without confusion among the leading cadres otf 
the Party. In this transitional period Joshi had sup- 
ported Gandhi and Nehru, and had coined the slogan: 
“All support to the Nehru government. Fight com- 
munalism, increase production, and do not foment 
strikes.” At the Second Congress of the Indian Party 
in February 1948, he was dismissed as General Secre- 
tary for having advocated cooperation with the govern- 
ment of the national bourgeoisie instead of having en- 
larged “the partial struggles of the present period . . . 
[so that they may] become wide mass battles, minia- 
ture civil wars which, when organized on a sufficiently 
big scale, develop into political battles and throw up 
embryonic state forms.”* After B. T. Ranadive suc- 
ceeded Joshi, the Party, despite its formal unity, split 
into sections, one operating mainly in the south under 
Ranadive, and another concentrating its efforts in the 
industrial areas, where S. A. Dange, a_trade-union 
leader, remained the apostle of Europeanization of the 
Indian Communist movement. 

The Telengana period increased the hostility that al- 
ready existed between the Congress government and the 
Communist Party. Acting against the Communists as 
quickly and energetically as against the Nizam, the 
government declared them to be bandits, unworthy of 
the name of Communist. The police were directed to 
rid the countryside of local terrorists, and many Com- 
munist cadre functionaries were immobilized by appli- 

7 The British Communist Party seemed to favor this co- 
existence policy, and advised the Indian Party to seek admit- 
tance to the National Congress, which, it said, was divided 
into two camps: the progressive, led by Pandit Nehru and 
Sheikh Abdullah of Kashmir, and the reactionary, led by 
Sardar Patel. 

8 See The Communist, Bombay, July 1949 

9 A Communist pamphlet of the time, quoted in Com. 
munist Violence in India (Ministry of Home Affairs, New 
Delhi, 1949), illustrated the prevailing mood: “Labourers, 
peasants, students, and citizens, punish these murderers with 
death, by organizing strikes, processions and squads, assault 
the reactionary Congress leaders severely, set fire to Congress 


attack the houses of the Ministers attack the 
Proceed in defiance 


offices... 
jail gates and rescue your brethren. 
of death. Inflict punishment on the murderers” (p. 30). See 
also Erandgaon: Story of Violence and Terror, Directorate 
of Publicity, Government of Bombay, 1950 





cation of the Preventive Detention Law (sponsored by 
Patel in 1950, following a pattern of similar Public 
Safety Acts in force under British rule 


came the government’s chief weapon against Commu- 


which be- 


nist subversive activities, while the Party, as such, re- 
mained legal. 

As the power of the central government increased, 
the Party’s strength declined and its internal difficul- 
ties mounted. Joshi, although expelled from the Party 
continued to advocate reformist Communism and at- 
tacked the Party for its sectarian, insurrectionary, trai- 
torous tactics which could create only frustration and 
demoralization. In the midst of these controversies oc- 
curred an incident that had an important bearing on re- 
lations between the Indian Party and Moscow as well 
as on the crisis within the Moscow Party itself. In mid- 
1949 Ranadive not only strongly opposed Joshi’s “right 
deviationism” but attacked Mao Tse-tune for having 
formulated certain theses “which no Communist could 
accept” and for having protracted the Chinese civil 
war by failing “to fight for the hegemony of the pro- 


which, Ranadive asserted, 


Mao’s 


cluded, were unacceptable, reactionary, 


letariat,” a tactical policy 
could lead only to disaster theories, he con- 
Pitoist devia- 
tions, running counter to every tenet of Marxism and 
Leninism, and wholly unfitted to contribute construc- 
tively to Indian Communist policy.'” The Chinese Com- 
munist Party, it may be recalled, was at about that 
time executing a retreat similar to that of the Indian 
Party, and there was no indication of its ultimate tri- 
umph. It is quite likely, therefore, that Ranadive criti- 
cized Mao Tse-tung with the encouragement of a par- 
ticular Moscow group and in the belief that he could 
gain favor by attacking Mao’s Party and regime, 
were then the subject of Moscow 


Ranadive’s attack was certainly induced in some meas- 


which 


secret discussions. 


ure also by the jealousy which exists between the two 
major branches of Asian Communism 

In any event, he was quickly forced by Moscow to 
recant. The moderate Indian Communists seized the oc- 
casion offered by the change in Moscow’s attitude fol- 
lowing Zhdanov’s death’ to oppose Ranadive.'' At a 
national conference in 1951, Ranadive was expelled for 
adventurism, and a new program was drafted, to be 
implemented in a series of local meetings in_ prepara- 
tion for the imminent general election. The new Gen 


eral Secretary, Ajoy Ghosh, is regarded as a typical ap- 
10 See The Communist, June-July 1949, later withdrawn 
from circulation and now difficult to obtain 
11 Joshi, for example, declared The victory of the Chi- 
nese Communists is the glory of world Communism; the 
collapse of Indian Communism is its shame See Madhu 
Limaye, Communist Party Facts and Fiction, Hyderabad, 


1951, p 70 
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paratus man, lacking theoretical authority but able to 


keep the feuding factions and sub-factions in line. After 
1951, the Party reverted to the political gradualism of 
the Popular Front concept, and emphasized an alliance 
with the other classes, including the national bourgeoi- 
sie, in order to eliminate all foreign capitalists and An- 
glo-American political influence in India. The 195! 
thesis laid all possible stress on the untimeliness of at- 
tempting to effect a socialist transformation in India. 
As its goal it set replacement of the existing “anti- 
democratic and anti-popular” government by a People’s 
Democratic Coalition of anti-feudai and anti-imperial- 


ist forces.?? 


The General Election 

Despite their inconsistent polic ies, the Communists 
scored a surprising victory in the Indian general elec- 
tion of November 1951-February 1952. They enjoyed 
their most substantial successes in precisely those regions 
in which they had been most terroristic, most aggres- 
sive against the landlords, and most unorthodox in their 
methods of impressing themselves on the village popu- 
lations as the leaders of revolutionary change.'’ True, 
they attracted only six million votes as against twelve 
million for the Socialists and 107 million for the Con- 
gress candidates; and they did poorly in the industrial 
centers of Calcutta and Bombay. Yet the Socialist votes 
were widely scattered, whereas the Communist votes 
were won primarily in the three southern states of Hy- 
derabad, Madras and Travancore-Cochin, where the 
Party had concentrated its forces. 

The relatively large Communist vote in these states 
does not support the facile thesis that poverty breeds 
communism, Indian villagers, to be sure, exist at a 
level which, by Western standards, represents perma- 
nent poverty, and Madras was at the time facing near- 
famine, On the other hand, the populations of these 
states are among the most politically literate and best 
educated in India. Travancore-Cochin, for instance, 
has the highest literacy rate of any Indian state. Yet 
the Communists not only won over Hindus, Moslems 
and Christians, but also achieved a working arrange- 
ment in Tamilnad with the anti-Brahmin Dravida Ka- 
zhakam, an organization which has a long history of 
anti-northern activity and which, as a “self-respect” 
movement, has often been allied with Communist-front 
organizations. They succeeded in aligning themselves 
with communalist organizations and in making them- 
selves the spokesmen of the “Indian Ukrainians,” the 


12 See Draft Program of the Communist Party of India, 
Bombay, 1951, pp. 9, 12 

13 Ravi Narayan Reddi, Communist candidate in the state 
of Hyderabad, received 309,162 votes, or 78.8 percent of all 


votes cast in his district 
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Telegu-speaking people, who had been demanding au- 
tonomous statehood for Andhra, a part of northern 
Madras State, ever since independence. Another inter- 
esting aspect of the election was the Communists’ suc- 
cess among the tribesmen in the mountainous border 
state of Tripura." 

The Communists’ uneven but substantial achieve- 
ments in the election reflected continuing political in- 
stability in several key areas. India is cushioned against 
external shocks by its vast expanse and the complexity 
of its society, but its borders nevertheless approach the 
Soviet Union, the country of the Permanent Revolution, 
and China, the country of the new Revolution. Com- 
munist prospects in India must, therefore, be viewed 
in the light of this proximity to the two Commu- 
nist world powers. 

In the states of Hyderabad, Madras and Travancore- 
Cochin, the Congress Party has been able, despite Com- 
munist victories, to maintain its own administration but 
it has had to concede the demand for an independent 
Andhra State, established on a linguistic basis.'° In the 
new state assembly, comprising members of the present 
Madras legislature, the Communists will hold 41. seats 
as against 40 for the Congress Party, but the latter 
may achieve an anti-Communist majority in coalition 
with several smaller parties. Such coalitions do not, 
however, afford a stable basis for a government, and 
since Communist influence in Andhra is strong, the 
infant state may witness a new phase of Indian Com- 
munism. The Party may have an opportunity to govern 
on a state and local scale; if it does, its performance 
there will determine its standing elsewhere in India. 

Another potential trouble spot is Nepal, whose impor- 
tance has increased by virtue of its proximity to Com- 
munist Tibet. In the winter of 1951-52, it was the scene 
of an armed coup, led from prison by a Communist 
who had subverted his guard and some Nepali army of- 
ficers before another military group quelled the upris- 
ing and forced him to flee to Tibet. Subsequently there 
was widespread peasant unrest, leading to the destruc- 

14 The wide experience which Russian Communism has 
gained with numerous nomadic peoples in Mongolia, Central 
Asia and Siberia should receive more attention in the West 


than it has hitherto, for Western methods of dealing with 
tribal populations have been rather unsuccessful, and the 
rapid entrance into world politics of these previously silent 
members of the human family represents a new factor in the 
political scene, the full weight of which may be felt within 
the next decade. Prime Minister Nehru, who is notably sensi- 
tive to possible future developments, has had good reason 
to devote time and energy recently to tours of the tribal 
areas near the Burma border in an effort to gain local sup- 
port for the Indian Republic. 

15 On March 25, 1953, the central government announced 
that Andhra would become India’s twenty-cighth state on 


October 1 
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tion of moneylenders’ accounts and to riots in the 
eastern foothills. The Indian press reported in July 
1952 that hundreds of Nepali landlords had fled to 
India in fear of Communist-inspired terrorist campaigns. 
The unrest has since subsided, and the Indian govern- 
ment has assisted the Nepali authorities in re-establish- 
ing a measure of tranquillity there. The important con- 
sideration, however, is not the occasional occurrence of 
riots but the fact that the wind of uncompensated ex- 
propriation now blowing southward across the ‘Tibetan 
mountains may be a forerunner, not only of further 
difficulties in the border state, but of an increasing 
dilemma which will confront the Indian government as 
long as the problem of land reform in India remains 


unsolved. 


The Prospect in Kashmir 

Kashmir, precisely because its status is in dispute 
between India and Pakistan, has become the testing 
ground for an interesting experiment in what is some- 
times termed “Kashmiri Prime Minister 
Sheikh Abdullah, a close friend of Nehru’s, has suc- 
cessfully carried out land reforms without compensa- 
tion to expropriated landowners, as would be required 
m India by the Constitution, and these reforms have 
won India the support of many Kashmiri Moslem peas- 
ants who had resented the Hindus on both religious and 
economic grounds, At the same time, Kashmir’s famous 
craftsmen have been organized into producers’ cooper- 
atives and provided with a controlled market by the 
establishment of Kashmir Houses throughout India, 


where their products are offered for sale at advanta- 


socialism, 


geous government-fixed prices, Kashmir, which has no 
modern industry, has undoubtedly made progress un- 
der this combination of land reform and craft coopera- 
tives, and the Pakistani government, not having insti- 
tuted similar measures cither in Kashmir or in Pakistan, 
is encountering increasing difficulties in its propaganda 
against Indian encroachment 

Although Sheikh Abdullah’s entourage and admin- 
istration include a number of Communists and fellow- 
travelers, the extent of their influence has been exag- 
gerated. Ghulam Mohammed Sadiq, the president of 
the Constitutional Assembly and also a Vice-President 
of the All-India Peace Council, is a Communist who 
apparently maintains cordial relations with the Soviet 
Union. The Finance Minister, Deputy Minister of the 
Interior, and Sheikh Abdullah’s Parliamentary Secre- 
tary also are reported to be Communists. Many Kash- 
miri dignitaries have been active participants in_ the 
Stockholm Peace Movement. Yet, despite the number 
of Communists in the Kashmiri government, their par- 
ticipation in Sheikh Abdullah’s moderate but effective 
reform program has served to acknowledge the absence 
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of a popular social issue, and they are finding diffi- 


culty in setting more ambitious goals in a state that has 


a happy balance of small peasants and craftsmen. The 


Indian Communists, who have vacillated in their atti- 
tude toward Kashmir’s future status, have let slip many 
of their oppositionist opportunities as a result of the 
rather novel manner in which Kashmir’s relationship 
to India has evolved in recent months." 

In general, the prospects of the Indian Communist 
Party present a somewhat contradictory picture. The 
Indian government has successfully met its first test, 
having weathered a state of near-anarchy, civil and re- 
ligious war, drought and famine. The strengthening of 
civil administration and the gain in governmental ex- 
perience must be weighed against symptoms of contin- 
uing internal strife. Inasmuch as the political frame- 
work in India is now definitely fixed, the Communists 
no longer have a chance--if they ever had one—of 
seizing “power” in New Delhi as leaders of a peasant 
rebellion. Certainly there is no likelihood of their win- 
ning a parliamentary majority in a general election. 

The question remains whether they wil! be able to 
emerge from their present minority position into wider 
areas of political control, using as bases the nuclei of 
support which they have won in Andhra, Kashmir and 
elsewhere. If they demonstrate a capacity for govern- 
ment and continue their present tactics of moderation, 
winning allies in the process, they may increase their 
pressure in a society discontented with the way in 
which social amelioration thus far has fallen short. of 
popular expectations of the results of national libera- 
tion. The Congress Party may in time agree to cooper- 
ate with the Communists in a popular-front govern- 
ment, first locally and then, much later, even nationally. 
Such a fusion would, however, imply a fundamental 
change in the Indian Communist Party itself; the com- 
plexity of Indian society requires methods of social 
change for which no analogy can be found 

It would be unwise at this juncture to venture a 
forecast of any such development, especially since Stal- 
in’s death has launched a new phase for Communist 
movements everywhere. Within the next five years, the 


16 Moscow has a permanent interest in the solution of the 
Kashmir question because of the proximity of Kashmir to 
the Soviet Union. R. Krishen’s “Kashmir and the Conspiracy 
Peace’ (Moscow, 1950) is devoted “to exposing 
Anglo-American intrigues” 
vultures” attracted by Kashmir's extensive natural resources 
In reviewing the book, /zvestia (February 26, 1953) quoted 
Ghulam Mohammed Sadiq as having stated in 1952: “The 
Anglo-Americans have no aim other than to turn Kashmir 


against 


and the plans of the “imperialist 


into a military base against Russia and New China, and 
only for this reason are they so ardently concerned with this 
problem.” (See Current Digest of the Soviet Press, Washing- 
ton, D.C., April 4, 1953, 
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Congress Party will have to tackle tremendous prob- 
lems in competition not only with the Indian Com- 
munists but also with the Chinese Communist regime 
nearby, and against the hackground of an international 
situation in which the relative efficacy of Western 
and Communist methods will be determined under con- 
ditions of permanent tension. It would therefore be 
unwise not to recognize that the Indian Communists 


may yet produce a unique Communist regime. 


Indonesian Political 


Developments 
BY ROBERT VAN NIEL 


A’ ONE LOOKS BACK over developments during the 

past fifteen months in Indonesia, one is struck by 
the sober aspect of the view. Easily the most spectacu- 
lar incident in this period occurred on October 17, 1952, 
when some ten thousand citizens of Djakarta stormed 
the building of the Indonesian Parkament and then 
marched to the President’s residence, where, after listen- 
ing quietly to a speech by the President, they disbanded. 
Advance preparations were evident, for the demon- 
strators carried banners and placards which called for 
the dissoiution of Parliament and speedy general clec- 
tions. Since this event, much time has been spent in 
secking out the instigators, but to date there has been 
only the most superficial assignment of blame. Although 
obviously a staged performance, the demonstration cer- 
tainly indicated undercurrents flowing beneath the rel- 
ative quiet of the Indonesian political scene—undercur- 
rents which have not been resolved since and which 
may at any time make their presence felt again. 

The immediate cause of the October 17 disturbances 
originated in army reforms. The Sultan of Jogjakarta, 
Hamengko Buwono IX, who at that time was Min- 
ister of Defense and has since resigned his post, had 
initiated an army policy which envisioned the creation 
of a small, professional army with high standards of 
organization. The size of the army was to be almost 
halved from its present strength of about 200,000 men. 

To many irregular and to some Japanese-trained of- 
ficers, this army reform seemed designed to force them 
out of the service. They feared that those components 
which had been trained in the Dutch colonial forces 
and incorporated in the present national army would 
be in an advantageous position for retention under the 
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proposed rationalization. Despite statements from the 
army high command that the percentile composition of 
the army would not be basically altered, their fears 
continued to grow. 

One of the Japanese-trained officers, Colonel Bam- 
bang Supeno, who headed an officers’ school which 
had been criticized by the army chiefs for the Japanese 
spirit and emphasis on politics which prevailed there, 
conveyed his fears and grievances directly to President 
Sukarno and Parliament. The President was not un- 
sympathetic to Bambang Supeno’s views, but did not 
openly champion his cause. There were at the time 
(July 1952), however, reports that the President and 
the Minister of Defense were not in accord over the 
Bambang Supeno Case. 


Parliament Intervenes 

In Parliament Bambang Supeno found sympathy 
among those elements who feared. that the new army 
measures were destroying the old revolutionary spirit 
of the army, and that Western influence and the In- 
donesian Socialist Party of Sutan Sjahrir were gain- 
ing ground at the expense of the people. Recent ex- 
posures of dishonesty in army procurement had weak- 
ened the army’s position in the public view, but no 
one had established a connection between the cases of 
dishonesty and the army chiefs of staff. Nor was there 
a direct tie between the army chiefs and any one of 


the political parties, although it was generally accepted 
that the Sultan; the Secretary General of the Defense 
Department, Mr. Ali Budiardjo; the Armed Forces 
Chief of Staff, Major-General Simatupang; and the 
Army Chief of Staff, Colonel Nasution, as well as 


several other high-ranking officers, were personal 
friends of Sjahrir. 

Army reform and Parliament's jurisdiction over the 
army were discussed in open session of Parliament. The 
Defense Section of Parliament was instrumental in fan- 
ning the flames of discord, and sought a censure of the 
rationalization program. A majority of the Defense Sec- 
tion’s members were aligned against the army: some 
because they feared the Socialists, others because they 
opposed the government, but most because they feared 
Western influence. On October 16, Parliament passed 
the Manai Sophiaan motion, which established a com- 
mittee to investigate the armed forces and, if necessary, 
recommend changes in leadership. The fact that the 
Nationalist Party sponsored this motion, which was di- 
rected against the integrity of a cabinet guided by one 
of its own Party members, is one of the unexplainable 
facts of Nationalist Party politics. The following morn- 
ing the demonstrations against Parliament occurred. 

Later investigations and confessions showed that the 
army had been to some extent involved, The leaders 
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of the armed forces had regarded the parliamentary de- 
bates as a threat to them and to the state. A delegation 
of high-ranking officers, including Lt. Colonel Sutoko, 
Head of Army Intelligence, and some of the regional 
commanders, had presented a request to the President 
that Parliament be dissolved and a more representative 
body appointed. Colonel Nasution had acted as spokes- 
man for the group and had presented their petition to 
the President on the morning of October 17, before 
his speech. These high-ranking officers were later made 
scapegoats for the incident and were removed from 
their posts. It has not been proved that they organ- 
ized the demonstration. It is doubtful, in view of the 
strength they commanded among local garrisens, that 
they would have undertaken such an ineffectual display 
if they had seriously intended to force through their 
requests, 

The October 17 Incident had repercussions in the 
army throughout Indonesia. To an outsider, these seem 
more serious than the original event. About a week af- 
ter the Djakarta incident, the regional commander of 
East Java, with headquarters in Surabaya, was arrested 
by his subordinate, who then assumed command cf the 
territory and announced his loyalty to the President, 
but criticized the army command and called for a re- 
turn to the revolutionary spirit of the army. Some weeks 
later the same sequence was repeated in Macassar 
with the military commander of East Indonesia, and 
shortly thereafter in Palembang with the South Sumatra 
commander, These seizures of power weakened the 
army rationalization plans and were also directed 
against Western influence in army organization. When 
the newly-appointed Army Chief of Staff, Colonel Bam- 
bang Sugeng, who was generally respected by all groups 
in the army, confirmed the usurpers instead of taking 
disciplinary action, the Sultan of Jogjakarta resigned 
as Minister of Defense. 

Such were the events surrounding and following 
upon the October demonstrations. Once more a calm 
seems to have settled upon Djakarta. Parliament, once 
again in session after a brief recess, is now busily pre- 
paring the groundwork for the general elections which 
have been promised for this year and which, to all 
appearances, may finally be held. 

There is reason to believe that behind the events 
just described and beneath the apparent calm, political 
schemes are at work which may have a decisive influ- 
ence upon the future course of events in Indonesia. 

The two largest political parties of Indonesia are the 
Masjumi and the Nationalist Party. The Nationalist 
Party gained its strength in the struggle for independ- 
ence against the Dutch. Its main support was found in 
the civil servants and the Indonesian upper classes. 
Most of the important governmental positions are now 
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filled by members of the Nationalist Party, who are 
anxious to retain the new prestige positions which they 
won through participation in the revolution. Since the 


Nationalist Party seems 


advent of independence, the 
to have lost much of the wide popular support which it 
enjoyed during revolutionary days, Of all the parties, 
it has the most to fear from general elections, for it 
has the most to lose, It has also been in the best. po- 
sition to delay such elections for as long as possible 
while its appointees became firmly entrenched in posi- 
tions of authority. Elections cannot be delayed indef- 
initely, however, and further postponement is becom- 


ing difficult. 


The Masjumi 


The Masjumi, on the other hand, is a confederation 
of Mohammedan religious groups which developed theu 
centralized organization during the Japanese occupa- 
tion. The Masjumi seems to have wide contact among 
the masses, thanks to religious leaders and teachers who 
have immense local prestige in many parts of Indonesia 
The Masjumi suffers most from a shortage of upper- 
echelon leaders. 

At present, as during the recent past, the strongest 
opposition to the two major parties seems to come from 
the Socialist Party. Believing in continuing and advanc- 
ing the social changes implicit in a modernization of 
Indonesian society along modified Western lines, the 
Socialist Party has wide support among Indonesian in 
tellectuals, student groups and moderate labor associa- 
tions. The Party’s degree of organization rather than 
its size make it a formidable opponent. Both the Mas- 
jum and Nationalist Party contain left-wing groups 
which favor a program closely allied to that of the 
Socialist Farty, but these have of late been losing pow- 
er within their own parties 

In August 1952, the Masjumi held a party conven- 
tion which, in addition to tightening the party organi- 
zation, reached some interesting conclusions concerning 
a future program, The platform calls for the expected 
measures of social justice and for a state based on 
Mohammedan principles, but then goes on to advocate 
the creation of a powerful executive position, with 
cabinet members or ministers becoming responsible to 
the executive. Further, it proposes a two-house parlia 
ment—one house being representative of the people as 
a whole, and the other of the various areas of Indo- 
nesia, Since the promised general elections will be for 
a constituent assembly to determine the political struc- 
ture of the state, it will not, the platform suggests, be 
necessary to adopt the present type of government 


based upon ministerial responsibility to a one-house 


parliament, with the president remaining outside and 


above the realm of politics. 
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Despite the fact that the convention re-clected the 
left-of-center Mohammed Natsir as chairman, this party 
platform seems to have been largely the work of the 
center clements of the Masjumi. It is carefully calcu- 
lated to make use of various factors in the current sit- 
uation. The strengthened position of the president is 
designed to appeal to President Sukarno, who would 
be most acceptable for this office. In gaining, his adher- 
ence, the Party would hope to add to its already strong 
popular appeal by trading on his personal popularity 
President Sukarno would undoubtedly relish greater 
power, since his role as head of state, standing above 
the conduct of daily politics, reportedly does not suit 
him too well. He has found it impossible to remain 
silent and has not permitted his public statements to be 
controlled by the subtleties and exigencies of the. sit- 
uation. 

Phat part of the envisioned Parliament that is to be 
representative of the people as a whole and formed 
on the basis of direct elections would certainly rest 
in large measure in the hands of the Masjumi, whose 
appeal on the local level is great. The other proposed 
house of parliament, representative of all Indonesia, 
might present the Masjumi with greater problems be- 
cause of its shortage of top-ranking leaders likely to 
attract wide area support. The need for some type of 
representation from each part of Indonesia is so ob- 
vious that the Masjumi could not well afford to forgo 
the added popularity accruing to the initiator of formal 
area representation in the central government. For con- 
trol of this house of parliament as well as for a source 
of supply of government servants to keep the machinery 
of state functioning, the Masjumi probably looks to the 
Nationalist Party, and seeks to advance its program as 
a joint venture of the two parties, which together would 
command a sizable portion of the popular vote 

While clear evidence that the Nationalist Party and 
the Masjumi are engaged in a concerted action to se 
cure joint control of the reins of government is lack- 
ing, there are strong indications of such cooperation and 
The fact 


that the two parties have cooperated in forming cabin- 


very few reasons why it would not be possible. 


ets for more than a year is obvious and need not be 
of significance here, since the Nationalist Party’s fear 
ol general elections would account tor such coopera- 
tion. It fears the loss of its hold on the government and 
would go far in order to be assured retention of the 
high positions which its members occupy. The Masjumi 
has insufficient trained personnel and would welcome 
such cooperators in managing state affairs 

Religion is certainly not an important factor in keep- 
ing the two groups apart, particularly since the most 
determined religious elements have left the Masjumi 
and most members of the Nationalist Party are Moham- 
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medans, in name at least. The Masjumi favors a state 
established on a Mohammedan basis, while the Nation- 
alist Party is committed to a neutral position. The Mas- 
jumi program, however, does not require the exclusion 
of other religions. It simply seeks to lay a foundation 
of Islamic ideas, much as Christian concepts underlie 
most Western states. In a recent speech at Amuntai, 
President Sukarno openly opposed the idea of a Mo- 
hammedan state. Although his words aroused concern 
in some circles, the Masjumi leadership will probably 
follow this line, for they understand the subtle differ- 
ence between a Mohammedan state and a state based 
on Mohammedan principles. Although the President is 
theoretically above all parties, he is known to favor the 
Nationalist Party. The strong position offered him by 
the Masjumi might dispose him favorably to some form 


of cooperation between the two parties. 


The Nationalist Party 

The Nationalist Party convention, which was held 
about three months after the Masjumi convention, was 
notable for the uninspared program it evolved. It 
seemed to ignore such shifts of mood or altered circum- 
stances as may have appeared in recent years. It raised 
the New Guinea issue, which has shifted from the realm 
of Dutch policy to that of international relations; it 
accorded foreign influence a wonted share of condem- 
nation: and, for the rest, it set forth the usual aims of 
socialism, welfare, democracy and social justice. It was 
a program well calculated to fit into the plans of a 
stronger group. This might well be the Masjumi. 

Some factors gravitate in another direction, The op- 
portunistic nature of the Nationalist Party’s behavior 
and program during the past year suggests a complete 
lack of discipline and principle. Many of its members 
might be as willing to cooperate with the Communists 
as with the Masjumi, Many others are simply waiting 
to see which will emerge the stronger in the coming 
months. There is also the possibility that some left- 
wing clements from both the Masjumi and the Na- 
tionalist Party will join the ranks of the Socialist Party, 
but it is far more likely that these elements will remain 
in their present parties in an attempt to advance their 
interests from within. 

Looking beyond the program of any one party and 
surveying the general level of present-day political ac- 
tivity, one is struck by the lack of a common base of 
understanding or point of general departure. The way 


. 
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in which such terms as “socialism,” “democracy, sO- 


cial justice” and the like are bandied about by all po- 
litical parties in Indonesia adds to the confusion of 
aims. One group seeks its social and democratic prin- 
ciples in the teaching of Mohammed; another is _re- 


sponsive to traditional factors that stem from an older 
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Indonesian society; a third seems to look to social evo- 
lution on Western lines; still others are thinking in 
terms of the social solution attempted by Russia 

Leaders seem to have only the vaguest notion ol 
their social and cultural objectives. One leading Indo- 
nésian has aptly said that his country stands between 
a shattered myth and an unformulated one. Politics has 
not made way for statecraft. The principles of state 
that were advanced during the revolution, the Pant- 
jasila, remain vague signposts of direction, but nothing 
has been done to bring about a solid understanding of 
the aims and goals to be pursued. The disappointingly 
slow rate of progress in recent years has caused many 
Indonesians to entertain notions of a more efficient 
state on authoritarian lines. Such a possibility is always 
present. 

In their avowed dread of Western influence, the ma- 


jor political parties fear something more than the luxur- 
ies and techniques of the West. In general, they would 
not care to be deprived of such conveniences as they 
already have. They fear more the underlying assump- 
tions of Western life, which they only partially under- 
stand. They fought the Dutch because they felt a need 
for political independence, but now they find that they 


were fighting only for superficial things. The West, in 
the form of Dutch colonialism, had penetrated and 
changed their lives in ways about which they were not 
altogether happy. Their social order, with its horizontal 
communal ties and its vertical ties of obedience, had 
been undermined by the West, with its contractual ob- 
ligations, private property, money economy, codified 
law, and a score of lesser alien concepts They fought 
for what they thought would be a better, modern way 
of life, but now they find a western mentality harder 
to acquire than a Western automobile 

They may be expected to seek a compromise and to 
try to create a patchwork of good clements drawn from 
many cultural traditions. They Will probably endeavor 
to conduct their inner lives in accordance with oid 
traditions while furnishing their outer lives with West- 
ern artifacts. It was this desire to regulate their own 
inner lives that made them struggle so hard for free- 
dom, In their view, the economic and political ma- 


chinery of the country which they now control is 
It is high time, said 


Sartono 


patterned too much on the West 
Chairman of the Parliament recently, for 
people to realize that Indonesia is an Eastern country 
that will seek a solution to its problems in an Eastern 
manner. In the October 17 Incident and its aftermath, 
this Eastern Way triumphed. It has prepared itself for 
political action in the center and right-wing groups of 
the major political parties, and seems determined to 
shape for itself an Indonesian society within an in- 
digenous culture. 
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INFLUENCES OF EMIGRANTS ON THEIR HOME VIL- 
LAGE, Report of a Survey of “Amerika-Mura.” For Pop- 
ulation Problems Research Council, Mainichi Newspaper 
Publ. Co., Tokyo, 1953, 36 pp., ills., maps, graphs, tables 


This demographic study of Mio-Mura, a small and isolated 
fishing village in the southwest corner of Honshu, is one of 
of population surveys made by a team of social 
scientists, agriculturists, ichthyologists and social hygienists, 
under the direction of Professor Tadashi Fukutake, of the 
University of Tokyo. The report contributes substantially to 
systematized knowledge of the effects of a proportionally 
large emigration, and of the influence of returned emigrants 
on the home community. The main features conform to a 
pattern already known from similar studies made elsewhere; 
but there are also significant variations from established norms. 


a series 


The first generation of emigrants, even though they go far 
away—in this instance forming a small fishing community 
in Canada, just south of Vancouver—intend to come home 
as soon as they have made a little money; but the proportion 
of their children born abroad, the Nisei, who will return must 
be expected to decrease rapidly in normal times. For the time 
being, wartime “repatriation” has swelled the village popula- 
tion from over 1,200 in 1926 to almost 1,700 in 1951, al- 
though the Japanese population in the Canadian settlement 
seems to have fallen only slightly during that period. As Can- 
adian-born members of the latter gradually take the place 
of their Japan-born fathers, the remittances which for a gen- 
eration have constituted an important part of Mio-Mura’s in- 
come cannot be counted upon as a continuing large resource. 

On this part of the Honshu coast, agriculture-—-chiefly the 
growing of rice for home consumption—-cannot be intensified 
or enlarged because of the hilly and sterile character of the 
land. The exceedingly unsatisfactory returns from fishing can 
be substantially improved only by making that activity part 
of a large, scientifically-directed plan for the joint exploita- 
tion by several communities of fishing-grounds that are in- 
accessible to the undercapitalized local fishing companies. 

The emigrants are almest entirely drawn from the poorer 
sections of the population. As long as they stay abroad, neither 
the social structure nor the institutional life of the community 
is much disturbed, their remittances notwithstanding. But with 
the war-accelerated return from Canada, their collective influ- 
ence has grown. Many of the returned people, having acquired 
no new skills and but little capital abroad, will not, when 
their small savings have been spent, be better off than their 
non-emigrant neighbors, But many others do live in_ better 
houses, often built with their remittances by parents or other 
relatives while they were still abroad. And those who went as 
children to Canada or were born there bring with them new 
knowledge and new attitudes. All of them may be willing 
to leave the running of local affairs to members of the few 
leading families, who have long had a quasi-monopoly of 
public office; but the authority of the patriarch of a large 
family is no longer what it used to be. The small family unit 
is becoming self-sufficient. 

Returned emigrants have begun to reorganize the fishing 
industry and have taken advantage of the government's land 


redistribution scheme—partly to the loss of the few larger 
landlords and partly to that of other emigrants who, under 
the law, figure as absentee landlords. Like older established 
landowners, the returned emigrants who have invested their 
savings in land have in many cases dismissed their tenants, 
in order to cultivate it themselves. This has created some so- 
cial friction and increased the gap between the middle-income 
group—the great majority—and the landless, including those 
who in recent times have come from neighboring districts. 

Since their properties are small, the returned emigrants do 
not share the interest of the old “leading families” in main- 
taining the cohesion of the large family with its ramified con- 
nections, and hence also are less concerned with the traditional 
religious sanctions of the social order. The first generation of 
emigrants looked with horror on the freedom of conduct in 
Canadian family life and sent their children home to be 
educated in good manners. The patriarchal family system is 
disintegrating, nevertheless. 

About two out of every three of the returned emigrants 
and their children have had experience of going to church 
in Canada, but in emergencies they remember their ancestral 
beliefs and usages, calling on the old gods to help them. In 
every-day affairs they have become more indifferent to re- 
ligion; and this also tends to affect the life of the home 
community, For example, they do not wait for favorable 
omens to go out fishing. 

Because of the strong cohesion and relative poverty of the 
Japanese community in Canada, deviations from the inherited 
material culture have been relatively few—except in such 
matters as clothing and furniture, where their new tastes 
roughly coincide with those of urbanized Japan. As in similar 
situations in Mexico, India and China, the humble occupa- 
tional status of the emigrants has prevented a marked im- 
provement in their plan of living. 

The next phase in the transformation of Mio-Mura will 
come when a large proportion of the Nisei—now over a third 
of the village population—decide to go back to Canada, tem- 
porarily easing the pressure on the local economic resources 
and, in all likelihood, introducing a more advanced type of 
intercultural contact. 
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